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PERFE CT PLAT- 
FORM OF AOP 
Garden. * 


t time nec or Aber good don 
9 eſp or 0 Lene ere Hop 


Garden, you are to N of theſe three 


things. 

Firſt whether you have or can ou 

unto your ſelf any Ground good 
purpoſe. 

Secondly, of the convenient ſtanding thereof. 


Tom y of the ey 

od this 1 lay b y the way, if the ground that you deal 
wichall be not your own inheritance, procure unto your 
ſelf ſome certain terme therein, leſt ano r man reap the 
fruit of your travell and charge. | 


Of apt and unapt Greund for Hops 
Ome hold at this day (and ancient Writers witneffe the vg. 
ſame) that earth being ſa lt and bitter of taſle, is neither 
890d, nor apt to be ma egood. | 4 
ls alſo oſten written, and e received, that ſuch "2 
art y you ſhall ſee white and 100 chat is to ſay) n 
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I for ” port = — 90: other mens opinions, neither 
_ to dip red 
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Cough) it 


nor main- 


4 — is t 


boy aha 5 5 —— . cc moory or w 


Hd N Yall, never- 25 
tain a good Hop. 


Iwill not hy with Varro; tube a good ground yieldeth ' 
Walwoorts, nor with Celume lla, that where Crabs or flows 


grawthere the disr 9 fa orbie of Eleren. 
pereneein Al Mes le, and filling if up e 

44 5 ele My ns the ſtrength,or by the gaping 

define Kia ereot; but l can. iy again by 1 

* — ound; if it be ck. me wilds gent 


, . er ve 145 for this pu rpoſe,and (ch a moul = 
mu oug Gut, or elſe by coft wy labour be pro- 
voked. 


If it be a vory { fallow Dok 0 except von Vaſe 1 it with; greet 
kee 728 3 Wh ſhall-not ſet your Poles deep,ffeddy,and 
and the force of the wind. | 


" FL (x : _ it be very rich) is not very apt for 
this — for it is a received and an approved rule, that 
che heavieſt ground will bear the moſt weight of ** ſay, 
ſo as it be aground: apt for this purpoſe. 7 

Df the ſcituation. 2 0 

Ir were good to place your Garden, ſo as the Sun miy lere 
1 er recourſei into it, either the whole day, or the greateſt & 
mes 
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e ihconyenience her cof,you | ſtzall be ratipht 1 
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. 3 f Hop-Gardur. ̃ 93 
warmeſt pant thereof, ſu ulſo as t muy be armed againſt the 
violenceand contagion of the winds; hut this 1 could wiſh 
to/be-confidered rather in the ſeituation of the place, natu- 
rally deftadtd wich hills, then artificially to be fer 2nd guar- 
dec with: Trees. Howbeic if you be driven hercunto, provide 
ſo (it you can) that your Trees may ſtand aloof, even that 


the ſhadowatqbray reach not into your Garden, but in an 1 


* 


wiſe that they drop not upon the hills. 

There be many which (to purchaſe the favour and benefit 
of the Sun) lay their Gardens very open and blrak to the 
Soutbithewhich.l1 would not wiſh to be done, ſor as the ſore- 
part of the year admitecth into your Garden the cold Es- 
ſterly winds, whereby inſues Frofts, the which ingenders 
Blaſts,e+c. So the latterſpart of the year maketh it ſubje& to 
Southecly ſtormes, which do much annoy an Hop-Garden 
when the Poles are loaden with Hops, and then commonly 
boothebwipd Hocterh, 7, 4 | | 
It ſhould alfobe placed near to your houſe, except you be 
ablero wurrant the fruit thereof —— ſuch fingers, is put no 
difference berween their own, and other mens goods. 
Alſo your Garden being thus placed, there may be made 
thereunto thę more ſpecdy,and, continuall recourſe, beiides 
that the Maſters cye doch m:ny times withffand' and pre- 
vent the Servants negligence. | 2 
By this means it may be with moſt eaſe and leaſt charge 
|  bholpen with Dung. | | X 

Finally (il it may be) let it not ſtand bleak to the Eaſt, 

Weſt, North, or Ipecially to the South, - - 2 


0 Of: the quantity. i 
TR. quaniity. of your Garden, muſt either be meaſured by 
* the proportion of youryearly expences of Hops in'your 
hoaſe, or by che coft you mean to beſtow in the prepara- 
tion 2 thereof, or by the pains and buſinefſe, 
that ybu ure difpaſed, on able to employ upon it, or elſe ac- 


cording to che profit and gains, that you mean to levie 
XA. O 3 and 
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mour, (or rather vain humour) is ſo reſiſted in the' Rules ap- 
ertaining hereunto, as many times the — his de- 
fre is the overthrow of his purpoſe, ac hereafter appear, 


* 7 


— A proportion of the charge andbenefit of a Hopigerden. 5 4 | 


Ut to be reſolved in all theſe points that concern the 

uantity of your Garden, you muſt make your aceount 

in this wiſe. One man may well keep two thouſand hills,and 
yet reſerve his Winters hou? for any other purpoſe. - 

Upon every Acre — may erect ſeven, eight, or nine hun- 
dred hills, as hereafter ſhall be declared. 

Upon every hill well ordered, you ſhall have three pounds 
of Hops at theleaft. © | 
Two pounds and a half of theſe Hops will largely ſerve 
for thebrewing of one quarter of Mault. tr, ; 
One hundred pounds of theſe Hops are commonly worth 
xxvi. Shillings viii.pence. So as one Acre of ground, and 
the third part of one mans labour, with ſmall coſt beſides, 
will yield unto him chat ordereth the fame well, forty Marks 
yearly, and that for ever. | ? 9$i1y6Þ 1 

And here is to be noted, that ground'orderly uſed doth not 
onely yield the more, greater, harder and weightier Hops, 
but alſo they go further, they will endure longer, be whol- 
ſomer for the body, and pleaſanter of verdure or taſte, 
than ſuch as be diſorderly handled. And in the ſavour of the 
Hop thus much more I ſay, that whereas you cannot make 
above eight or nine gallons of indifferent Ale out of one 
Buſhell of Mault, you may draw xviii. or xx. Gallons of 
very good Rxere, neither is the Hop — recorat> to relarge 
the quantity of your drink, then neceſſary to prolong the 
continuance thereof: For if your Ale may endurea fort- 
night, your Beere through the benefit of the Hopſfall con- 
nue a moneth,and what grace it yĩeldeth to the tafte, all men 

may 
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3 f « Hop«Garden. I 95 
maygudge! that have ſendd in them, and it the controverſie 
be berwixt Beer and Ale, which of them two ſhall have 
tte place of preheminence, it ſufſiceih for the glory und com- 
mendation o the Beere, that here in our own Countrey Ale 
— unto ĩt, and that moſt p rt of gur Countreymen 
and abandon Ale, ava Joatblome de ink, whereas 
in other Nations Bcere is of great eſſimation, and of ſtrangers 
entertained as their moſt choice and delicate drink. Finally, 
that Ale which is moſt delicate and of beſt acoount, borrow- 
enk the Hop, as without the which it wanteih his chief grace, 
and beſt verdure. - (yi! 1) zs id af „nn bag boon 
: Theft things canfidered ye may proceed to the making of 
ur Garden, wherein you are yet to have counſell, for the 
ay ing out thereof, for the due ſeaſon and the right trade to 
cut and ſet Hop- roots, what choice ye ſhall make of them, 
what charge yeſhall be 24 for them, ou axe yet alſo to learn 
the time when, and the way how to prepare your ground, 
aindto mal it-ablengeniortiain and adur iſh them, to frame 
your Hils, to maintain them, pull them down, to cut, to fa- 
Aion, to erect, to pull up. ro-pelerve ypur Poles, to gather, 
to dry, ani tei pack your Hops, with many. other circum- 
ſtances n Hy appertaining hereumte-Finally ye muſ be 
mught char rüfar ation bf Many enermities aad abuſes 
hoch. are received n mat places for good rules, the (which 
God willing ): Iwill t forth truly according to the notes 
of — AAn learneuly after the rules of Rhe- 
tori Me 
the Preparation of a Hop-Garden. 
Y Ou muſty # the Ground which: you determine 10 
" imploy in this way, in as levell, ſquare, and uniform 


is yo m y: 
"iy Wo ound be or fiiffe, it ſhould de firft 
a te 2 naturally maketh the 
eſſe leaverh 


A 4 0h d Nt an 


the ſame ingo 


[Hail 


od ſea ſon far this purp oſe. 2 
Wight, or fate ſecver your ground be, tillit 


96 A per feli Platform 
in the beginning ot Winter with the plougb, if 3 — 
wich [am de f it be ſmall, and this do mor onely the year 
before you plant it, dut every year after, even ſo l as you 
mean to receive the utermoſt commodity of 
aſſur ing your felf; that the*more' pains od aol and the 
more coft you beſtow hereupon, the niore ydu do 
your profit and the neurer you reſemble the Trade of eas 
Flemming. 
1 in 22 theſe paint muy be ſpared (der is 
—— where the mould is not deep, and the hill made both 
and great, in this caſe (I ay) the hills: being pulled 
wry the eurth contained in them; will cover the whole - 


Garden, and all weeds growing therein, and the ſame will 
with help of dung maintain your kill for ever. 


The time to cut and 15 Hop-rovis * 2 at: 281 p a 

bags en: sda ods 

N the end of Merch, or in the beginnioj' of April, repair 
1 ſome good Garden orderly kept, as herein the Ho . 


* 


be all of a "arts kind, yearly cut and wherein all the bills 
are raiſed very there the robts will be greateſt) 
then Se W the owner or Keeper thereof tor 
choice roots, which in ſome places wilt coſt fin pence an 
hundred, but cemmonly they will be given unto you, ſo _ 
you cut them your ſelf, and leave — kill order! 


fully — what order you {ball uſe Iwi fre 
after ſkew. 
$ 5 f the chdioe! * preperation of 1900s IF 


AN now you muſt chooſe the biggeſt roots you enn W 
( that is to o ſay Jock 28 arc in bignelſe three or four inch- 
es about: 


And let every r. root whick you (hall provide tobe ab. 


nine or ten inches lo 
Let there be contained in every ſuc root three j nn 


Taal your root be bur the of che. yeare laſt pi pol, 
Vou muſt have great you' cumber not your 
Sarden wich wild Hops; which are not to be diſcerned 

from the good by the root but TY the fruit, or by 


che fall. 


ibe Hoppe. 
T* kindely Hop beareth a rear and grene ſtalke, a 
karge, hard, and a green bell, it appeareth out of che 
ground paked without leaves 5 until it be balfe a foot long. 


7 of unkindly Hopps: | 
T. Hop that liketh not his entertainment, namely his 
ſeat, his ground, his keeper, his dung, or the manner of 


his ſetting &c. cometh up ſmall and in ſtalk, thick and 
rough in leaves, Very,like unto a Mettle, which will com- 
much bitten with a little black 


monly be much 1 wn 


flie, who alſo will unto good Hops, where the 
garden ſtundeth dle or Hop eng rath, but be not 
diſcomforted herewith, for the heat of the Summer will re 
1 * this matter, and the latter Springs will be little au- 
noyed wich this Hie, who, though (is * leafe as full of 
| ok ho: $ 45 a Net, yet eee to the utter de- 
| of the Ho op. bY 
E Of the wild Hop. 
OF the wild Hop, the fruit is either altogether ſeed, or 
elſe looſe and red bells, the falk is red, howbeit, 
kerein the difference between the good and the bad —. is 
not to be. diſcerned, ugtil or: three ya 
nights. for at their belle bag che oye aſwell as — | 
n red, and Hop i Awaken the moſt 
ne RF roots therefore: where you are ured vi 
ofihelr nodes forehead. 1 5 of 


* . * 
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gs A perſect Platform 
Of ſetting of Hop-roots. 2 7 1 
Aving made your pro) — in this wiſe, retunn - 
therewith to your Garden ſpecdily , and cither ſet them | 
immediately, or lay them in ſome Puddle near thereunto, or 
bury them In the ground untill conveniency or winde, wea- 
ther, and leiſure ( the want whereof may ſometimes prevent 
good expedition) ſhall ferve. Provided alwaies that you leave 
ih m nat in water puddle above xxiv. hours, but in the earth 
you may leave them as long as the time of ſetting endureth, 
thatis to ſay, till the middcft of Aprill. | 
Your Garden being dreſſed, as before I adviſcd you, it ſhall 
be eaſie for you to direct your hils aright, and that in equall 
diſtance with a Pole, or rather with a line (that will got 
ſtretch) tying thereupon ſhort threds, or placing in it pins, 
according to the proportion of ſpace which you mean to 
leave between your hils, whereof if one be placed out of 
order, it ſhall blemiſh and hurt « great r of your Garden. 
2112 The diftance of the Hill. 
JF: yqur Garden be ont Acre in bipnelſe, and lye ſquare, © 
8, or eight foot av the 


leave between wely hole three 
leaſt in fpace , as well that the hils may be made the greater, 
and that the Hops of ene pole reach not to another, as alſo 
that the Sun may the more freely, and univerially paſſe tho- 
row your Garden, which 7 this means may yearly be plough- 
ed betwixt the Hills, whereas otherwiſe it muſt be digged, 
which is a more tedious and coftly bufineſſe. 1 
If your Garden be very little, you may ſet tlie hills ſoe - 
what nearer together, namely, ſeven foot aſunder. = 
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VOarſis being 1 f leyell, you muſ digg,cunderneach 0 
Y ery der 1 ced upon the ſame, a hole like u Pit- 


fell, 
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- hard together with one hand, while you 


i. —_—_— 
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fall, one foot ſquare, and one foot deep. 

| When you have made twenty or thirty holes, take up ſo 
many roots; from where you beſtowed them, as ought to be 
therein,and goto work on this wiſc,alwaies watching a time 
(ifyou . that the winde be in ſome part of the South or 
Weſt, but be not ſo ſcrupulous herein, that you overſlip the 
moneth of April, leaft Salomons ſaying, be ſpoken of you. He 
that regardeth the Wind not ſow , end be that bath reſpef te 
the Clouds 1* not reap. For he that neglecteth the Moneth of 


April, ſhall have a bad ſeaion to cut or plant Hops. 


% 


1 
NN N * . 


In 


this time will 


Take two or three of your roow (which 


'F- yeeld forth green Cions or white buds, Willa have 


ſmall roots or beards growing out of them, the which mufi 
be, all ſaving the ſmaller ſort of white buds, pared away by 
theold res joyn them cloſe together, ſo as (in any wiſe 
may be even in the tops: ſer them alſo together bolt up» 
right, directly under the foreſaid thred or pin, holdiag them 
the hole with the 
other with fine mould prepared and made ready before hand, 
regarding that the tops of the roots be levell with the face or 
. uppermoſt part of the ground. 
Take good hecd alſo that you ſer not that end downward, 
” thatgrew before upward, which you ſhall! know by the buds 
- that appear lnche noe of each root, and let no part ofthe 
dead remain upon the uppermoſt part of the joynt thereof. 
And when you have thus done, preſſe down the earth with 
your foot hard to the roots, * treadiag upon _— but 
- 2 y 
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are ſet. c 

And here is to be noted, that the readieſt and eveneſt way 
is alwayes to ſet your roots at one certain corner of the 
hole, which, corner ſhould al waĩes be right underneath the 
ſaid pinne or thred, as is aſoreſhewed. 

At this time you muſt make no hill at all, but onely co- 
ver the tops of your roots about two inches thick, with the 
fineft mould you can get. | 

When you are driven to ſet your roots late, if there be a- 
ny green ſptings upon them, you may take the advantage 
thereof}, leaving the uncovered, other wiſe you 
both deſtroy the ſpring,and endanger the root. | 


Abuſes and diſorders in ſetting, 
Some uſe to ſet at every corner of the hole one root, but 
this is a naughty and tedious trade, becauſe a man ſhall be 
longer in 2 one of theſe , than about four other. To 
be ſhort, you ſhall chis way ſo cumber both your ſelf and 
your Garden, that you will ſoon be weary wick working, 

and your Garden as ſoon weary of bearing. 

Some wind them and ſet both ends upward, and herein 
the cunningoſ the workman, and the goodneſs of the roots 
are lively expreſſed, for if the roots were good, they eould 
not be ſo wound, or if che workman were skilſul, he would 
not be fo fond as to ſet them in that order. 

Sonie uſe to lay them thwart or flat, but I ſay flatly that 
1s a præpoſterous way, for they can neither proſper well( as 
being ſet contrary to their nature, and kind of growing) 
nor be kept as they ought to be. | 
Some uſe to make hill and ſet the roots therein, but the 
moſſture in regard of the hill, cannot adminiſter ſuccour to 
them, befides ather inconveniences which may follow. 
Some bury the roots under a great hill made on them af- 
tet the lune, this differs hot much from the other, enely 
the Hill ſo choake theſe that they will do no good. 


Fd 


driving the looſe earth cloſe to the corner where the robots 


. 
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a — of 4 Hop- Garden. 15 
Finally, there be as many evill wayes to ſet, as there be ig - 
norant men to deviſe. 


* 
2 


Proviſion againſt annoyance, and ſpoile of your Garden. 

F your Garden be ſmall, and very nighto your houſe]you 
may arm every hill wich a few thorns tordetend them from 
the annoyance of Poultry, which many times will ſcrape and 
bath amongſt che hills, and ſo diſeover and hurt the ſprings, 
but a Gage is the moſt noyſome vermine that can enter into 
this Garden, for (befides the Allegory that may be applyed 
ivthiscafe) a Gooſe will knabble upon every young ſcience 
or Hop aud, that appeareth out of the ground , which will 
never grow afterwards, and therefore as well to avoid the 
COOK » as other noyſome cattell, let your cloſure be made 


rong and. kept tight. 
Poles. in 


T. 1 We ane of Poles, becauſe Poling is 
the next work now to be done. 

If your hils be diſtant three yards aſunder, — for e- 
very chill four poles, if you will make your hils nearer toge- 
ther, three poles ſhall ſuffice. e 

Asi note that in the firſt year you may occupy as many 
po lei as in any year after, the reaſon whereof I will declare in 
the title of Hils. 7 5 £ 

Alder poles are beſt for this purpoſe, as whereunto the 
Hops ſeem moſt willingly and naturally to encline, becauſe 
 bathithefaſhion'of theſe poles being as a Taper ſmall above, 

and great below, andialſo the roughneſſe of the Alder-ryne, 
ſtayeth the Hop ſtalk more firmly from ſliding down, than ei- 
ther Am or Ok, which for continuance be ſomewhat better, 
howbeit, theſe with the order that I ſhall preſcribe, will en- 
dure ſix or ſeven years. | 1 
Theſe are alſo beſt cheap, and eaſieſt to be gotten in moſt 
places, and ſooneſt grown ready for this purpoſe. 

There is in the Spring of theſe, leaſt danger in growing, or 
in being deſtroyed, or bitten by cattell. ; 

p 3 Finally 
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s 4 perſe@ Platform 

"Finally, by che expence of theſe, there.enſueth the leaf 
/ annoyance to the Con mon- wealth, as well for the cauſes a- 
ſüoreſaid, as alſo becauſe they grow not in ſo great quantity, 
© to ſo good timber, nor for ſo many purpoſes as either Oke 


or ton 
The beſt time to cut your poles, is between Albalientide 
and Chriſtmas, but you muſt pile them up immediately after 
they are cut, ſharped, reformed in length, and ſmoothed, left 
they rot before you occupy them. | 
ou may not leave any ſcrags no them, the reaſon 
whereof you ſhall conceive in the Title of gathering Hops. 

- Your Poles may not be above xv. or xvi. foot long at the 
moſt, except your ground be very rich, or that you added 
thereunto greatiabour in raifing up your hills, or elfe except 

your hills and too near together: if any of theſe chance to 
„or if all theſe three things meet in one Garden, the beſt 
way of reformation, is to ſet the fewer poles to a yer or to 
let them remain the longer. Otherwiſe the Hops will grow 
from one pole to another, and ſo overſhadow your Garden, 
the fault thereof being eſpecially to be imputed to the near- 
neſſe of: the hills. re chiefly you muſt meaſure your 
poles by the goodneſſe of your ground. 

Your Mop never ſtocketh kindly, untill it reach higher | 
than the Pole, and return from ita yard or two, ſor whilft it 
tendeth climbing upward, the branches, Which grow out of | 
the principal ſtalk (wherein confiſteth the abundance of en- 

creaſe grow little or nothing. , 
t(that is to ſay) nine 


Let 3 of your Poles be 
or ten i about — jagrde er end, fo ſhall they endure the 
longer, and whhſtend wind the better. 25 
Jo deſcribe the price of poles, or what it will coſ you 
to ſurniſh a Garden containing an acre of ground, it were 8 
hard matter, becauſe the place altereth the price of Wood. 
But in a Wain you may carry an hundred and fifcy po les, and 
ſee ſmall cauſe why a load of theſe ſhould be much dearer 
than a load of any other Wood. 
| | . ä After 


* 


| of a Hop- Garden. 103 
After the ficft year Poles will be nothing chargeable unto 
you, for you may either pick them ont of your own provi- 
fion of Fuell, or buy thcm of your Neighbours that have no 
occafion to apply them this way. For the yearly ſupply of 
two loads of Poles, will maintain one Acre continually, 
Your rotten and brokenPoles will do you good ſervice, for 
the kindling of your fires in the Oſfe, whereupon you 
ſhould dry your Hops, and they ſhould be preſerved chief - 
ly for that purpoſe. 
Ar Poppering (where both ſcarcity and experience hath 
taught them to make careful] proviſion hereof, they do con - 
monly at the Eaſt and Nortb-iide of their Gardens, ſet and 
preſerve Alders,wherewith they continually maintain them. 
- Before, you ſer up your Poles, lay them all alongſt your 
Garden between every row of hills by three or fout toge- 


ther, I mean beſide every hill ſo many Polcs as you deter- 


— 


—— 


mine to ſet thereon, ſo ſhall you make the more ſpeed in your 


work, | 
Of the erection ef Poles. 


WW your Hops appear above the ground, ſo as 
M2 4 you ma diſcern where the princi roots ſtand, 
ſetupyoor Pole, preparing their way with a crow of tron, 
cor a ſorked woodden tool, with a point of Iron, ſomew hac 
| < like unto theſe. For if you ſtay 
till che Hops be grown to 2 
F | greater length, one inconveni- 
Nee nM ence 16, that either in 
po r12 A. the holes, or in erefting the 
_ | poles, or elſe in ramming the 
: earth to the faſtening of them, 
* : you ſhall hazard the bruiſing or 
— presking of your Hops: ano- 
ther is, that you ſhalt be forced to'tye every ftalk-to the pole, 
whereas otherwiſe the moſt part of them will'climb up of 


You 


of the Hop, if it remain unftayd ſo long. 


— 


theie own accord: the third ie, that it will kinder the growth 


W 


F e 


Youn mult ler cvei POE foot and a half ff = within iN . 


two or three inches at. the Woll ofthe principall root. 

If your ground be rockie and ſhallow, tarry the longer be. 
ſore you ſet up your Poles, ſo as your Hops may be. grown 
two or three foot high, that you may adventure to make a 
hill of bank at ever ele to. Ae n 8 . with- 
out burying any o {the dung Springs, which may atterwa 
be. covered wich lee —— an annoyance of the principal 
root. 

Let the Poles of every bill lean a little outward one from 


another. 
"> 1h, Ramming # Poles. 
Then with a piece. of wood as big below as the Sec end 
of one of your poles, ramme the earth chat lyeth at the 
outſide of the Pole thereuntoʒ but medle not within the com- 
paſſe of . Poles, as, cher are placed > 1 you ſpoile the 


I 411 187 
Ws 0 f (HE of Poles, © | 
I* any of the Poles chance to break in many pieces, when 
the Hop is grown up, und6e and pull away the ſame bro- 
ken pole, the top of thoſe Hops to the top ot a new 
pole, then winkeg: it. a tun or. two about according to the 
courſe of che Sun , ſet. it n the hole, or beſides the hole here 
the broken pole ſtood, but ſome beingloth to take ſo much 
ains, turn it about che other Poles that 
a hill and ſo leave it. But ĩi it be not brok n 
the beſt way is, to ſet a new pole r 
polei to the ſame,; which may op Id tx 
andipreſervethe Hop. It I on 
ther end you may ſhove be ſa 
ſo leave it. 


3 21 up Poles, 
ANd vba vrhen the hils are — great; and raiſed 
high you can neither eaſily pull up any, AFP 


upall your poles except you breakithem,&c.. e 5 
weather: onus be dry „ Or ee nb Poles 9175 or 
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| © rrhoughtgoed to he you. an Inftrument wherewich you 


may pull them up without diſeaſe to your (elf, deſtrucion 


teen pound 
| of Iron 3 
wherewith 
the Smith 
ſhall make 
you a paire 
— = — of ” Tongs, 
(or rather you may call them)a pair of Pinſers,of the faſhi- 


if you think good. | 
I The way to make the Intrument wherewith to pull 
| up the Hop-poles. 
T Hey muſt be one yard in length, whereof ſix or ſeven 
inches may be allowed for the mouth or lower end of 
them,which ſerveth to claſp or catch hold on the Pole, the 
-. ſame nether end ſhould be the — rt thereof, and the 
; mouth ſomewhat hollow in the middeſt, and there alſo bend- 
ing downward, whereby the extream point may riſe a lit- 
tle upward. | | 
Upon the upper edges of the infide thereof, the Smith 
ſhould hack or raiſe a few ſmall teeth, whereby your. tool 
may take the ſurer hold upon the Pole. N 
+» He muſt alſo faſten upon every fide of this run 
ding hook, the which may claſp and ſtay bottSdes rt 
' -wWhen they have caught hold on the pole. 


= 4 , The manner of pulling up the Hop-Palgi,, 
ö * :Y Ou ſhall lay alictle ſquare block upon the lp of the hill, 


aud the tt eiter to remove the ſame from hill to Kill, you 
21 ns 


may 


— 


— —— ON 
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y thruſtthereiv a Pin. Upon the ſame block you — 5 

_ our Pinſert, when they have claſped the very loweſt 

of — Pole, and then bo the upper part of tach fi 


your han 
wards you, you may wa; w we YEE Poles 


of the-preferoaotef Poles. 


ANd although yeare not come to the lay ing 

1 am bold herein, 80 2 oe Tate, 
— too b 4 I'w ee — 25 matt 
oles tozet in themſelrey, (Iman) < 
22 ance Gn l hem by them p nig un 


For the pretervation and better eobtiauanor of Pole, ſome . 
make houſes of purpoſe, and lay them up therein. 
Somo fer them upright ton Tree, and over them makes ' 
pemthouſe of boughs or boords. | Wy 
Some lay a great heap of Hop»ftalks upon the Ground, 
my on them a great heap of Pöls and upon the Poles - 
— y another heap of Kalke, & . 
heſe men heteby do expreſſe wo great experience, though » 
by cheir ro kbar they fignific a good deſire. * 
You hall need to do no more but thus. At the ends or fides - 1 
of your Garden, take three Poles landing upon three Hille, ⁵ 
placed directly one by another, and three like Poles upon 7 
three orher hill of che wext row right over againft them eoa - 
frain' them to meet togeth r by two, and two inthe topßt, 
and ſo hold them, tifl one wich a forked wand put three 
775 ik unto three Broom bands, which may be made of F 
the Ralks of Hops) upon each couple of the ſaid fax Poles, fo © 
ſhall the ſame fix Poles being fo bound by two and two to- 
gether, ſtand like the roof or . of an houſe. 
To keep che Poles that ſhall lye nethermoſt from rotting 
the moiſtneſſe of the ground: within the compaſſe, f # 


N ſaid 6x hills, underneath the Poles that you have - 
edc 


cart from hill co bil 


— 
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* ſened together in the tops, ) raiſe three little banks croſſe or 
i as though you would make your 


— 


x bills to be bat three. 


Upon thoſe banks lay 8 few Hop · ſtalks, and upon them 


3 b | your Poles, obſerving that pne ſtand at one end of the room, 
nud another at the other end, ordering the matter fo, as the 
teps of the Poles lie not all one way, but may be equally and 


orderly divided: otherwiſe one end of the room would be 


3 ? fall before the other, whereas now they will Lye even and 


arp above like an bay-ftack, or the ridge of an houſe, and 


4 A ſufiiciently defend themſelves from the weather. 
I you think that you have not Poles enough to fill the 


A . l e anf the withs or bands Iower, and your room 
will be and do this beſore you lay in your Poles. 


=. f tying Hops to the Poles, 
» AJ Hen your Hops are grown about ene or two foot 
- 


- 


high, bind up (with a Ruſh or Graſſe) ſuch as decline 
the Poles, winding them as often ye can about the ſaid 


= 3 Poles, and directing them alwayes according to the courſe 
of the Sun, but if your leiſure may ſerve (to do at any 0+ 


ther time of the day) do it not in the morning when the 


de remaineth upon them. 


If you lay ſoft green Ruſhes abroad in the dew and the 


Bun, within two or three dayes, they will be lithi, tough, 


and handſome for this purpoſe of tying, which may not be 


foreſlowed, for it is moſt certain that the 2 9g lyeth l 
le, 


upon the ground before he be tyed to the Pole, proſperet 
aothing ſo well, as it which ſooner attaineth thereunto. 


Of Hilling and Hill. 


N Ow you muſt-begia to make your hills, and for the 
better doing thereof, you mult —_— tool of 
leon faſhioned ſomewhat like to a Coopers Addes, but not 


Q 2 ſo 


| 168 TS perfect Plat form 


f ſteale 


The helve 
ſhould. be 


Fraight at the | 


upper end. 


tt qualifieth their diligence in this behalf, and partly for | 


* * 


ſo much bow ing, neither ſo narrow at the head, and therefore _ 
likeſt to the nether part of a ſhovell, the poll. whereof . 
be made with a round hole to receive a helve, like to the 


helve ofa mattock, and in the powl al ſo a nail hole muſi be { | 


made to faſten it tothe helve. | | | 
This helve ſhould bow ſomewhae like to à Sithe, on to te 
of a Sithe, and it muſt belittle more than a yatq long. 1 
— Wich this tool you may pare 
away the graſſe, which groweth 
in the ſpaces betwixt the hills, 
and with the ſame alſo you may 
take your hills, and pull them 
down when time requixethi. 
Some think it impertinent and not neceſſary to make hill: 
the firſt year, partly becauſe their diftruſt of this years pro- 


that they think, that the principall root proſpereth beſt, * 
when there be no new roots of them forced and maintained 


But experience confuteth both theſe conjectures, for by indu · 


ſtry, the firſt years profit will be great, an1 thereby alſo the 


-principall ſets much amended, as their proſperity in the ſe- 
eond year will plainly declare. 12 25 55 
But in chis work, you muſt be boch painfull and curious; |} 
as wherein conſiſtetk the hope of your gains, and the ſucceſſe 
of your work. For the greater in quantity you make ydqunr 
kills, the more in number you ſhall have of your Hofs, and 
the fewer weeds on your ground, the more Hops upon | 


your poles. | + koncls.: 

4nconfideration whereof I ſay, your labour muſtbe con- 
tinuall from this time almoſt till the time of gathering in 
raifing your hills, and clearing ground from weeds. 


In the firſt year that you plant your Hop-Garden, ſup- 
preſſe not one Cion, but ſuffer them all to climb up to the 


poles, for if you ſhould bury or cover all the Springs of any - 


one of yourthree roots, which you did lately ſer,” the hot 
thereof periſheth, and perhaps out of ſome one root there 


KO, will | 


SS — 


- 


” 0 


= 
* 4 - Www << 
. 9 


will not pracged a 5e one or two ſprings, which heiß g bu- 
ried, that root | 92 h, atzd therefore the more” poles are 


— 


rde en l e , a g bet 
- nowWoelt you may let. -aJ4 SFOW CNL thy de four or 
_ five foot bigh at he al e Gan all le the beiter 
choice of them which you mean e whereby alſo.the 
ptincipoll root will be the better, &. a Wee 
Some ſuffer theic Hops to climbs up to the tops of the 
poles,and then make the hills at one inſtant ãn ſuch quantity 
as they mean to leave them, which is ticicher the belt, nor the 
| ſecond way. „ 
But if(for expedition) you be driven hereunto, beiin Bon- 
er. ¶ that is to ſay) when the Hops be four or five foot long, 
and afterwards, if leiſure ſhall ſerve, refreſh them again wit 
moreearth. 8 
But to make them well, aud as they ought to be made, you 
muſt immediately aſter your poles are ſer, makga little bank 
or circle round about the outſide of them, as a dimentio 
how Wide your hill ſhall be, and as a receptacle to retain und 
keep moiſture, whereof there cagnot li. htly eome too mach, 
VV 


1 


Tt'y6ur Garden be great, by that time that you have made 
n end of theſe Circles or- Banks, It will betime to proceed 
further towards che building up of your hills, 
Nov therefore return agaln to the place, whore you be- 
gan, or elſe where you ſee the Hops higheſt, and with your 
tool pare off the feet earth, from the Allies or ſpaces 
between che hills, ind liy the ſame in your Hops, upon and 
within the circle that you made before, alwayes leaving the 
fame higheſt of any part of the hill, and ſo e through 
our Garden again and againgtill you have raifed your bills 
by liedeand litele, to fo great a 5 as is before de- 
clared,and look how high your hill is, ſo long are your new | 
| Q 3 roots 


8 


= | — 9 ce Plafore 


| IS 


your Garden, 
— ugg Way ae pate my don as it ap 


reth, ſhall do the fame, ard the u pen 
910 1 odr G e to Imacm on: and 4 the 
Cubfance, of your hil li, even ti ty be almoſt a yard high, 

In the firſt year make not y all too rathe, lc in the do- 
ing thereof you oppreſſe ome ofthoſe ſprings which would 

rwiſe have a] ppeared out of the ground. 

It ſhall not be Ahle now and then to paſſe th rough 
Garden, having in each hand a forked — directin a ede 
ſuch Ho ors as delise from the Poles, but ſome in 11 of the 
faid forked wands, uſe to ſtand upon a ſtool, and do it with. 
thelt Rand-, | 


p  Abſes in Hiking 

Ome HY? no time, and ſome no meaſure in making 

their hills, but (having heard fay, that hills are neceſſary. 
they make hills oy for all, and never after pluck dons 
the ſame: but better t were to make no Kill, than ſo to de, ſor 
after the firft year it doth derogate, and not adde any com- 
fort to the rOot/ except the ſame be every year new made and 
dreſſed, &c. 

Some uſe to break off the tops of the Hops when they are 
grown a xi. or xĩl. foot hi becauſe theredy they byrniſh 
and ftock exceedingly, w erein, though I cannor commend 
their doings, yet do they much better than ſuch as will 
have their Poles as long as Ther Hops. 

But if your Pole be very long, andthatthe Hop have 5 
attained to the top thereof beſore the * uly, y 
ſhall do well then to break, or cut off the top of the — 
Hop, for ſo ſhall the reſidue of the growing time ſerve to the 
main- 


% 


— 
— 


= ca. 2 717 
maiotenance Bo © of the MT which otherwiſe 

ould expire without doing good in that matter, becauſ- 
chat — would be then tnployed to the Jen 1— . 
of the 225 — provellerh ( tag) copbe fockingor 


eucreaſe 
And here is — — lat man covetous men, thinki 


(ia haſt)to enlarge their luere, do find (at leiſure) their com- 
modity diminiſhed, why they make their hills too thick, 
their Poles too long, and ſuffer too many ſtalks to grow up- 
on one Pole, wherein(i ay )while. hey Fong away flactering 


ee e 
vertaken WIT tredb to 
of their 1m their labour, and their coll. Ir 

- Of the gathering of Han. 


4 


R 1 „at St. Mangurets 45 Hops len 
untl at Lamm] bell, but what time ur Hops 
i colour, (chat is to lay) ſorry . = 


v 4 chaelmaſſe Ke then you ſhall perceive the ſeed to change ro- 


lou ad wax brown) you muſt gather them; and — the 
ſpoedicr diſpatch thereof, /procuge! as much bel a0 you can, 
taking the advantage of fair weather, and note that you were 
better to gather them too rathe than too late, 

To do che ſame in abe readieſt 1 r, you muff 
pull down your hills ſtaad in og middeſ of 
your 8 cud the roots of all thoſe 8 fhall be 
taupht in the Title of Curting,&c. Then pare the Plat (mall, 


>" it, throw water on it, tread it, and ſweep it, 0 


tall icbe a taic Floone, rener the Hope muſt lye to be 
Eren. Then beginning near anto the ſameg@'c the talkg aſunder, 
* derbe cops of the bills and if the Hops of one Pole 
degro dn ſaſt unto another, cut them allo aſunder with & 
1 —— Hook, and wich a forked ſtaffe take them from che 
42 EY 03 210] PIN! 8 


= 2 «„ 1 — 2 — 22 —_—  — — — 
_— 
— 


— . 


— — A ¹ A ̃ͤ cl „ ORE. 


"Yoon may ie e Fork Hebt (which ; cutteth — 
der che Hops'that grow rogether) one «pr inflcument to 
or ſhove 


Kendo rhefe turns. 
her mah you with ycur — 1 ropes 
92 Loch carry 


off all ſuch falks as remain 1 pou each Hop- 

2 thats theFlooreptepared for that 1 
For the better doing hercof, it 38 — r weceſiey that your 
poles —.— t wichst ſcrap! or kn 

** In "ny e cut no more ſtalls they you ſhall carry away 
a hm g bo uyd at the mf, ſor if in The mean time 
ide Sus fine bot, and it happen te Tan, che Mops(rewiain- 
ing cut in that fort) if be much impatred thereby, / > 
Let all ſuch as help youſtand round about the Floore, and 
ſuffer them not to pingle in picking one by one, but let them 
ſpeedily ſirip ibem Into Basketꝭ prepared ready therefore. 
It is not hurtfull greatly, though the ſmaller Leaves be 
mingled Vith the Hops, for in cher) je-rerditved great very 
informoth as in Flanders they were ſold Anno Domini 1568 fo 


” 
® * 


vi. ſhillings yittipence t ie N no ont op: bang 1 


-wingled'with them: - W990 19%} HAH, 

Remember al wayes to tur your F loor r. twice or thrice e- 
very day; and ſweep it clean at every ſuch time, before you 
goto work again. 

If the woathet beunſiiks to be tar, you may carry theſe 
Mops 'into- your houſe in Blankets or Baskets, &c. and there 
\actomplihh this work.” Use no Linnen'hereabouts, for the 
Hops will ſtain it ſo, as it can never be waſhed out. ä 

If. your poles be ſcraggy, ſo as you cannot Rrip the falks 
from them in this order, you muſt pull chem up with main 
force before theſHops be gathered, and this is painſull to your 
ſelf, hurtfull to your Hops, and a delay to your wor... 

Tun muſt you laytheſe poles: op « couple of: forked 
fls)Ks driven! — the ground, being two or three'yardagi- = | 
fant one from e Spits pon Ranges, and fo diſpatch 
this buſineſſe, if the weather be fair, if it be like to be foul 

, es de tain to carry the Hops together with the pole 


into 


of 4 Hop-Garden. * | 13 


into your Barn or houſe, that they may not take wet, and 
ſo be made uſelefſe. 2 8 | 
In any wiſe let not the Hops be wet when you cut then 
from . neither make any delay oſ gathering after the 
ſame time of cutting, for in — — they will ſhed 
their ſeed, wherein confiſteth the vertue of the Hop, 
aud hereof I cannot warn you too often,nor too earneſtly. 
Now by order I ſhould declare unto you the manner of 
drying your Hops, but becauſe I muſt therewithall deſcribe 
the places meet for that purpoſe, with many circumſtances 
appertaining thereunto, l will be bold,firſt to finiſh the work 
within your Hop-Garden, and then to lead you out ofthe 
ſame,iato che place where you muſt dry your Hope, &c. 
1 When your Hops are gathered, aſſoon as you haye leiſure, 
take up your Poles and pile them (that remain good) as I 
have ſnewed you in the Title of Poles. 
Then carry out your broken Poles, and your Hop- ſtrawy 
to the fire. 124722 
Now may you depart out of your Garden, till the Merch 
following, except in the mean time you will bring in dung, or 
good earth to the maintenance thereof, towards the height- 
ning of your hills, or elſe will plow it, cc. 


What there in to be done in Winter herein. 


| Tobe curious in lay ing dung upon the hills in Winter, as 
to comfort or warm the roots (as fome do) it ſhall be 
needleſſe, rather pluck down the hills, and let the roots iye 
bare all the Winter ſeaſon, and chis is uſually done where 
Tops are beſt ordered, eſpecially to reſtrain them from too 
rathe ſpringing, which is the cauſe of blaſts, and many o- 
ther inconveniences. / | 8 
If the ground be great that you keep, you ſhall be driven. 
ſo to do, otherwiſe. you ſhall nothe able co'overcomeyour 
work in due time: 3235 tic, 210 40 2 700,28, 337? 
In any caſe you muſt avoid new horſe- dung 2 a very 
; R 10110190 | © neyfortls 
* 25 201 
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noyſome and pornicious things for your Hops. 

tall dung is the beſt that can be withed for to ſerve this 
t un, ſo it be throughly rotten. 
Rather uſe no dung than unrotten dung about the dreſſing 
of your Hops, but omit not tu bring into your Garden dung; . 
that way — de preſer ved till ĩt be good or needfull to 
uſed. * ; | 


n.. 


5 


When and where to lay dung 
About the end of April (if your ground be not rich e- 
" *nough).you muft help every hill with a handfull or two 
of: — when yon cut your roots, for then jt will 
rather do harm than good, but when the Hop is wound 2 
buut the pole, then ſnould you do it. 


| be order for reforming your: ground. 2B 
JN Aartb you may returii to your Garden, and find it re. 
pleniſhed with weeds, except by tillage, &c. you have pre. 
vented that matter already. It muſt, (as well therefore be. 
cauſe the earth mayibe more ſine, rich, and eaſie to be deliver. 
cd nato the hils)) be digged over or plowed, ertept in the 


caſe mentioned. 


: We order of cutting Flop roots. 
When E down your hills, (which if you have 
not alre Ene muſt now of ne go 2 
bout to doo ſhould (with your Garden cool) nndethuine 
cken round about, till ulcome year to the principal root 
and then tale che upper or ee in your Fand be 
ſhake of the earth, which earth being again removed away 
with your ſaid tool, you ſhall diſcern where the new roots 
grow dur of che old S.. 

r you ſpoil not the old 
Sets, 88 for the other roots which arc to he cut uva, you 
ſhall not need to ſpare chem tothe delay of your wok, ex- 
cept ſuch as ** to ſet. 


Take heed that you uncover not any more than the tops 


of the old Sets in the firſt year of cutting. 


At 


f a Hop-Garden. us 
At what time ſoever you pull down your hills, cut not 


your roots before the end of March, or in the beginning of 
April, and then remember the wind. 1 

In the firſt year (I mean) at the firſt time of cuteing aud 
dreſſing of your roots, you muſt with a ſharp knife) cut a- 
way all ſuck roots or ſprings as grew the year before out of 
your Sets, within one inch of the ſame: 

Every year after you muſt cut them as eloſe as you can to 
the old roots, even as you ſee an Oſiers head cut. 

There groweth out of the old Sets certain roots, right 
downwards, not joynted at all, which ſerve only for the nou- 
riſhing and comfort of thoſe Sets or principall roots, which 
are not to be cut off. There be other like unto them growing 
outward at the 1ides of the Sets. If theſe be not met withall; 
and cut aſunder, they will encumber your wholeGarden. 

Becauſe it may ſeem hard to diſcern the old Sets from the 
new ſprings, I thought good to advertiſe you how eaſie a 
thing it is to ſee the difference thereof; for firſt you ſhall be 
ſure to find your Sets where you did ſet them, nothing in- 
creaſed in length, but ſomewhat in bigneſſe — and in 
few years all your Sets will bo grown into one, ſo as by the 

nantity that 1 plainly appear: and laftly the 
Fifference is ſeen by the colour, the old root bein rod, the 
other white, but if the hills be not yearlypulled down, and 
the roots yearly cut, then indeed the old Sets ſhall not be 
perceived from the other roots. | | 
If your Sets be ſmall, and placed in good ground, and the 
_ "_ maintained, the new Roots will be greater than 

e old. 1 

If there grow in any hill a wild Hop, or whenſoever the 
alk waxeth red, or when the Hop in any wiſe decayeth, pull 
up every root in that hill, and ſet new in their places, at the 
uſua!lrime of cutting and ſet rif you-lift, you may do 


1 2 
it when you gather Hops with the roots which you cut a- 


- way, when youmake your picking place. h 
R 2 Of 


5. 
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any men ſeeing the {prings ſo forward; as they willbe 
Y &by this time, areloth to loſe the advantage hereof, and 
more unwilling to cut away ſo many goodly roots, but they 
that are timoraus in this behalf, — upon their. own 
profit, and are like unto them that refrain to lay dung upon 
their Corn land, becauſe they will not beray it with ſo un- 
cleanly a ching. "1 

And ſome that take upon them great skill herein, think 

that for the firſt year they may be left unhilled and uncut; 
et. deceiving themſelves with this conceit, that then the Sets 
proſper beſt within rhe ground, when they ſend leaſt of their 
nature and ſtate out of the ground. In this reſpect alſo they 
pull away or ſuppreſſe all ſuch Springs (as ſoon as they ap- 
pear ) which grow more, and beſides them which they mean 
a co exc Pole, as though when a mans finger were 
cat: off, his hand would grow the greater. Indeed if there be 


— 


no hill maintained, then the more Springs are ſuffered to 


grow out from the principall root, the more burden and 
puniſhment ic will be to the ſame. But when the Springs are 
maintained with a hill, ſo much as remaineth within the 


came is converted into roots, which rather adde than take a- 


way any Rate from the principall root, in conſideration here- 
of, the ſuppreſſing of the Springs may not be too rathe, foy 
whatſoever opinion be hereof received, the many Springs nc- - 
ver hurt the principall root, if the che hills be well maintain- 
ed, but it is the cumbringand ſhadowing of one to ano- 
ther, that worketh the annoyanee. 

Wben you have cut yeur Hops you muſt cover them as 

ou were taught in the Title of Setting, and proceeding. ac- 

cording tothe order already ſet down. 


Df diſorder, and maintainers thereof. 
-f 3143 9 38 Mn f | 5 . 1 ve 

One there be thatdeſpiſe good order, being deceived win 
Fa ſhew of increaſe, which ſometime appeareth in a diſor- 
I _dael _.. 
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dered ground, to them I ſay, and ſay it truly, that the ſame is a 
bad and a {mall increaſe in reſpect of the other. 

I ſay alſo, that although diſorderly doings at the firſt may 
have 2 countenance of good ſueceſſe, yet in few years thi 
ſame, and all hope thereof will certainly decay. 

Some others there be that deſpiſe good order, fatixfying 
themſelyes with this, that they have SHciend to ſerve their 
own turn, without all theſe troubles, and 4 it were pit · 
ty that theſe ſhould betroubled with any great abundance, 
that in contempt of their own profic, and of the Common- 
wealth, negle& ſuch a benefit preferred unto them. 


* Of in Oſte. | 

Ow have I ſhewed unto you the perfect Platform of a 

1 Y Hop-Garden,out,of the which I led you for a time, and 

brought you in again when time required,and there would I 
leave you about your bufineſſe, were it not to ſhew youby de- 
ſcription ſuch an Ofteas they dry their Hops upon at Poppe- 
ring, with the order thereof, Sc. Which for the ſmall c | 
and trouble in drying, for the ſpeedy and well drying, and 
for the handſome and eaſie Cong thereof, may be a profitable 
pattern, and a neceſſary inſtructlon for as many as Have, or 
ſhall have to do herein.” 


Of the ſeverall rooms for an Otte. 


*Icrft a little houſe muſt be built of length xviii. foot or xix. | 
"foot, of wideneſſe eight, wherein muſt be comprehended 


three ſeverall rooms. | 
The middle and ire room muſt be for your Oſte, 
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eight foot ſquare, The fore part, which is to contain your 
dryed Hops, will fall but to be five foot long, and eight foot 


wide a piece. 3 
bel deſcribed herein, 


The chief matters that are to be b | 
are the Furnace below, r the lire is to be ide, mw 
l 3 t 
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the bed above, whereon the Hops muſt ly toibe dryed : this [ 
have chicfly to adviſe you of, that you build the whole houſe, 
and every part thereof as cloſe as you can, and to place it 


near to our Garden, ſor the better expedition of your work, 
and ſome what diſtant from your houſe to avoid the danger 


of fire. 
Of tbe Furnace or Keel. | 

"He Floore or nether part of your fornate muſt h: about 
i” thirteen inches wide. 

Thedepth or heighe thereof muſt be thicty inches. 

The length of it muſt be about {fix or ſeven foot (that is 
to ſay) reaching from the fore part of the Ofte almoſt co the 
further end thereof, ſo as there be left no more room but as a 
enan may between the wall and the end of it. 2 

It muſt be made wide below, and narrow above, faſhiogerl 
in outward ſhape ſomewhat like to the roof of an houſe. 

It muſt have three rows of holes at each fide, the length 
of one Brick aſunde r, and the bigneſſe of half a Brick, placed 
checker wiſe. Before you begin to make your holes, you ſhould 
lay two rows of Brick, and when your three ranks of holes 
are placed upon them, you muſt lay again over them ano- 
ther row of Brick, and upon the ſame you muſt place your 
laſt and higheſt courſe, and they muſt ſtand longwiſe (as it 
were a tiptoe) the tops of the Bricks meeting together above 
(the netker part of them reſting upon the uppermoft courſe) 
and note 2 till chen, each fide muſt be built alongRt dire&- 
ly upward. | F 

: ou ſhould leave almoſt a foot ſpace between the mouth 
of your Furnace, and your rows of holes, eſpecially of that 
row which is nethermoſt. ON 

The further or hinder end of your Furnace, the which is 
oppoſite to the mouth thereof, muſt be buile flat with an up- 
right wall, and there muſt be holes alſo left as at the ſides. 

The Furnace in the top, (I mcan from the upper courſe of 
holes) muſt be dawbed very well with morter: 

And ſo upon the top of your Furnace there will remain a 
gutters 
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gutter, (wheredpon Flemmings aſe to bake Apples, Cr.) 
and che bigheft part thereof will reach within two foot and 


* 


leſſe of the Oſte. 


Finally, it muſt be placed upon the ground in the middeſt of 
the lower Floore of the Oſte, which Floor muſt be made 


The binder moſt part or Fur- The mouth and fore- 


ther end of the Furnace 


One ſide of the Furnace. 
pert of the Furnace, 
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i yery per beck, Ene and levell, the reaſon whereof you ſhall per- 


teiĩve in the Title of drying. 


% * 
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* * 
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to reſt upon two wayes. 


| the Oſte, wheveon 


Of the bed or per floor 
'T He bed orupper floor, whereon your Hops ſhall lyeto 
be dryed,muſt be placed almoft five foot above the nether 


| floor whereon'the Furnace ſtandeth. 


The two walls at each 


hide of the houſe, ſerve for the bed 


* 


Now muſt two other walls be built at each end of your 
Otte, whereon the ocher two parts of the bed muſſ reſt, and by 
this means ſhall you have « cloſe ſquare room beneath, be- 
twixr the lower and the bed, ſo as the floor below ſhall 
be as wide as the bed above. 


1 Theſe two walls mult alſo be made four foot above the 


bed (that is to ſay) about nine foot high. 
low, beſides the mouth of the Furnace, you 
make a little doore into the room beneath the bed. At 


che 


The window 
pointed unto 
may nat and 
below in the 

Bether roam, 


bt fore decla- 
red, 


but above a5 w 
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che other end above the bed, you (uſt make a W indow to 
ſhove off from ie bed the dryed Nops, down into the room 
below prepared ſor them. 


L— 


The bed ſhould be made as the bed of any other Otte, ſaving 


that the Rails or Laths, which ſerve thereto, muſt be ſawn 
very even one inch ſquare, and laid one quarter of an inch 
aſunder. But there may be no more beams to ſtay the Laths 
but one, and the ſame muſt be laid flat and not on edge, In the 
middeſt from one end of the room to the other, and the Lathes 


muſt be let into the ſame beam, ſo es the upper fide of the 


beam, and all the Laths may lye even. | 
If your Garden be very gteat,. you may build your houſe 


ſomewhat larger, namely xxil. foot long, and ten foot broad, 
and then you muſt make in this Ofte two Furnaces, three or 
four foot aſunder, placing the doore betwixt them both, o- 
therwiſe in all points like to that which 1 fir deſcribed, and 


8 
m . — 
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the ground-work hereof is to fer out here;that an) Carpen- 
ter will eafily' frame the whole houſe by the fame Figure. 
And now once again wiſhing you to make every doore, 


Window and joyat of this houſe cloſe, I will leave bulding, 
and procees to the drying of, Hops, aving that l may not o- 


mit to tell you, chat you ſhould. either build all the walls of 


this Room with Brick, ovelſe with Lime and Hair par- 
git them over: and at the leaſt that wall wWhertin the 
52 mouth 
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a 1 


mouth of the Furnace, ftandeth, de mady of Brick, © 
= yed you from time to time; and 
droughtyoutfrom place co phies and tediouſly-led you in 
* out, to and fro in the demonſtrat ion hereof, yet maſt 
I be bold to bring you round about again, even to the pl 
3 whenee you mult ſpeedily con- 
vey your ps to the 
ted Withes much ſpeed 


The ” ed drying of Mops. 


T He fftdufinefſ he is to be done herein, is to 
. the bed of the Olle, and there to receive hasketi 
© | 82 one that ſlandeth below. 
1 ning at the farther end (left ou thould tread 

on them) laydowo Baskerfull by Barketfall, till the floore 
or bed be all alwayes yoo freing chem.ere and levell, 
with a Cudgell, — wy tho a foot anda half 
thick, and note that upon this there ĩs no Oſte- cloth to 


de uſed. 
Now.muſt you come down to make your fire in the Fur- 
nac, for the kindling whereof your old broken Poles are 
| ory; » howbeit for the continuance and maintenance 
« fire, chat wood is deft which is not tos dry, and ſome- 
- what great. 
— p-ſtalks or any other ſtra w is nor to be uſed herein. 
You ſhall not need to lay the wood thirough to the further 


__ 


up to 
with 


end of your Furnace, ſor the fire made in the fo there- 
of, will bend that way,ſo as the heat will univerſally and in- 
differently aſcend __ proceed out of 648 hole. 
You — keep herein a cominuall and hot fire, Howbeit 
| you mult fliric a3 little as you can. 
Neither may you ſtie the Hops that lye upon the Olle, 
untill they be t — dryed. 
When are dry above, then they hat through 


vedaway, and yes ſometimes © 2 


: 
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the the diforderly laying ing of t them) they are not "fo don dry in 


one place, as they are in another. 

| The way to help that matter, is to tak a litele Pole ( where- 
with you ſhall ſenſibly ſeel and 2 which be; and which 
be not dry, hy che rattlint of the Hops whichiyan ſhllthere- 
with touch) and with the fame Pole ta tornafide ſtich Hops 
as:be not dry, abating the thickneſſe to the moiſt place: 

When your Hops are dry, rake up the fire in ſuch ſorty as 
there may be no delay in the renewing thereof. 

Then with expedition ſhoye them out of the Window be- 
fore mentioned into tht room! reparedito receive them, with 
a Rake faſhioned like a Sole e, having inſtead of teeth a 
board, &c. 

This being done, £0 down into the lower F loon and 
277 together ſuch Hops and ſeeds, as are fallen thereinto, 

dlay them up among the dryed Hops, and then without 
| = the bed again with green Hops, and kind'e Four 
re. | 

Lay your dryed Hops on a heap together till they bs cold; + + 
and by this means ſuchas were not perfectly dryed through 
ſome diſorder upon the Oſte, ſhall how be reformed. 


If they haue been well order ed, they will now bebrowny | b 5 


and yet bright. 
If they beblack and dark, it is a note that they are dl 
ordered. | 
The #levjrings pack them not vp before they {elitihemo | 
to che Merchant, but lay chem in ſome: corner off Loft, 
where they tread them cloſe togerher. „oz, 10 bn? 


Ober wayes of drying not ſo od. 


Conte to dry their Hops upon i common Ole but that 4 
way there can be no great ſpeed in yur work, nor mall 


FE of your dot wood, Dehides the danger of fire and ill ſuc- 
f your doings. 


Oo 1 17 L 
1 Oſte — have an Oſte cloth, otherwiſe the 

sthas fall down: ſhall not onely periſh, but en · 
che burning of your Oſte. Upon 


9 
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1505 thisOfte you may not lay your Hops above eight or 


nine inches thick, which neverthelcfſe ſhall not be ſo ſoon 
dry, as they which lye upon thy other Oſte almoſt cwo foot 


VP thick, and therefore this way you ſhall make more toil in 


your work, more ſpoil in your Hops, and more expence in 
your wood: | | Welty e 

Some uſe to dry their Hops in a Garret, or upon the floor 
of Loft or Chamber, in the reproof whereof Emuſt ſay, that 
as few men have room enough in their houſes to contain a- 
ny great quantity or multitude of Hops, ſo the duſt that will 
ariſe ſhall empair them, the chinks, ereviſes,and open joynts 
of your Lofts, being not cloſe byrthed, will devour the feeds 
of them. in the end the Leaves will endanger them with 


beating, when they are packt, as being not ſo ſoon dry as 


the Hops, which thereby will be utterly ſpoiled in colour, in 


ſcent and in verdure. | 
As for any low rooms or earthen floors, they are yet 
worſe for this purpoſe than the other, for either they yield 


_ dud in dryneſſe, or moifture in wet weather. 


And therefore if you have no Oſte, dry them in a Loſt as 


» open to the air as may be : ſweep, waſh and rub the boards, 


- 
: 
- 
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of drying, and wichout an 
Cit * > ®y is ; - 


OOme he: 14 
away the ſtate of the Hopper © contrary to the 
2 


 andlet your Broom reach to the walls, and even to the roof 


of your Loft) for I cin teach you no way to divide the duſt 
from bur Hops, but ſo to prevent the inconvenience hereof. 
Stop the holes and chinks of your floor, lay them not a- 
bove half a foot thick, and turn them ones a day at the leaſt, 
by the ſpace of two or three weeks. . 
This being gone ſweep them up into a corper of your Loft, 
and tlere let cem lye as: Tong thore, for yet there remain- 
neth. rn ns. of them. 1 GEL 
Iftheyear prove very wet, your Hops ask the longer time 
Off: will never be well dryed. 


„„ en be very worſt mo of drying E. 
their Hops in the Sun to dry, and this taketh 


11 pur- 
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purpoſe of drying, which la very prejudiciall to the Brewer. 


5 a ing. : N 
Some gather them, and brew with them being green and. |} 
Vundryed, ſup that in drying the vertue and ſtate of © | 
the Hop decayetł and fadeth away, wherein they are decei- 
ved: for the verdure is worſe, the ſtrength lefle, and the quan- 
rity muſt be more of green Hops, that are to be brewed in ⁴⁵⁶ 
this fort.. - | | 
la che firſt wort, which the Brewers call the Hey: wit 
' (becauſe che time of ſeething thereof is ſhort there goeth | 
; out of theſe Hops almoſt no vertue at all, and therefore ex- 
periĩenct hach caught them that are driven to brew wich theſe 
reen Hops, to ſeeth them again inthe wort, which they call 
Ney beer, where aſter long ſeething they will leave the 
flare which remaineth.in them, and that is not much. 
Of the packing of Hops. 
IN che making of your Hop ſacks, uſe your own cunning 
or invention, for I have ſmall skill therein, Howbeit l can 
tell you, that the Nop-ſacks which are brought out of Fan- 
den may be good Samplers for you to work by, the ſtuſfe i: 
not dalnty Where with they are made, the Loom is nos Co- 
Ne they are woven, the cunning not curious hereby 
Hey are faſhĩoned, but when you have them, andare ready to 
pack your Haps, do thus, 5 : 8 
Thru into the mouth of your Sack {which muſt he dou - 
bled and turned in ſirongly left it break) four ſtrong pinne, 
a foat long a piece, placed in equall diſtance the one ſrom 
che other, then lay re or big Poles croſſe or th wart 
two beams or couplings of your houſe, which two Bets 
muſl ly no further aſunder than the wideneſſe of the Sarks | 
mouth. Foſten ypon each pin a Rope, and knit two of thoſe | 
Ropes updn each croſſe Bat, ſo as the bottome of the Sack 


tr. gr ,mejhing within half a foot of the Rloore,then 
ſtand wit in tek and receive the 1 


nd > hg pena oe r 7 
iy bard, and b ore the Sack be half fall, . 
; . 
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fttzte ground, whereby /youſhall be able to preſſe them the har 
der together. 

But the handſommer way were to make a ſquare hole (as 
wide as the Sacks mouth) in the floor of the loſt where your 
Hops lys, and to hang down ybur Sack at that hole, and 
with a Arn or ſhovell to ſhove down your Hops therein - 
to, and to receive them as is aforefaid : when the Sack is al- 
moſt full, undo the R end wind thoſe pinnes about for 
the harder ſhatting of the Sack, and faften them therein; 

If you pleaſe, you may ſow (over the mouth of this Sack) 
another 


— — — — — 


| e of Sackeloth, whereof you muſt leave a little 
unſo untill yon have thruſt az many: Hops as — 
beeween the Sack and the ſame, but in beholdiag che Hop- 
lachs ſent from Poppering, you ſhall better underſtand and 


learn thedoings hereof. 1 
For your on provifion, you may preſerve them in Dry- 
* — ſuch like veſfells, for want of room to leave 
in, or Sacks to pack them in. | 


- There is according to the Proverb, much falſbood in pachi 
lem wnikillfeftin that Art, If I were ocherwiſe, — be 
. Bout to «void ſueh de n 5 
berter choice, ft is uſuall and lawſull in moft places, where 
Hops fold; to cut the back that you mean to buy, in ſeven 


or eight! — ſearch — ace, whether the Hops 
de e nelle. , Vie pl 2 a I 

Such plices ds you ͥ hall feel with your hand to be ſofter 
than the reſt, you ſhould Kin cut, where 


k 1 perhaps you 
halt and Hop of other ind, Clder or worſe than the reſt, 
1 The reſem of « Gardenof wild-Hops. 


reform a Garden where the Hops be wild, the work 
"mxradious, and none other way remaineth, but to dig 

over the fame with-a Spade, ſo deep as you may ſearch 
ont and row out every _ and piese of Root that 
and * may 
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may be found in, or nearthertuuſto and then to plagt zccor- | 


* 


ding to the order before declared. | 
4 * Thereformationof's diſotdere#Gerden, 
F O. 
274 Was 
run and. decay, where neverthe leſſe, the Hops remain of a 
good kind (though ſomewhat empaired, as they muſt needs 
be by this mean) the very-beſtway-wereto do as to the wild 
Hop.: fo 134: ery 4 OL TR 25; 
The ſecand way is to forget that it is diſordered at all, ima · 
gin ing that all were well, ind to ſet your Poles in ſuch order 
andſo far aſuntler, as is preſcribed in that Ticle, alwayes di- 


144 
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7 a ruinops Garden, which through ignorance 


recting chem right with a line, ſo as a ſtranger beholding 


them, may ſuppoſe that your Garden is kept after the be 
manner then lead uit each Pole two or chree ſtalks, which 


you ſhall find neareſtthereuntioh and there erect a hill which - - 


you may ever after eut and. dreſſe according toi the rules be- 
fore declared, and ſo by continuall digging,paring;and df{i- 
genceyyou may at laſt bring it to ſome rej e perſection. 
If your Garden be very much. matted with xoots, : ſas ĩt 
be co tedious ta diggen uſed Nr Polesas ywUSte already 
tanght, and bribginee your Carden. and: lay bear to ecery | 
ſuch place, where youmeam tema hill, one ext lead of 
goodicatthavith;the whiclafter your Hops are tyed to your 
Poles, begin to make your hill, and proceed as in the Title of 
hills, al ayetz nut ting du fuch [Hops or: weeds as grow 
yeen:thefidhifs..mn5 VIII bluodi var a, 
At ybarrehot be ſet Gd band yourkills madetagcor- : 
dingly, and yet left undreffed by the ſpace of two or three 
years, it wil be very hard (Tay ) to diſcetm the Sets from 
the other later roots: nevertheleſſe if your ground be good, 
yeu may yet beſormtlreftiitanvenichee nliercaſ namely⸗ 1 
pull ing dowu the hill iambrutting away Hhehexodtaxcan- 
tained therein even w ib the face oper port once artis 
ſearchinglalſo tach fide and digging yet lawe d - 


dout 


arderly ſeta and through, ſloth ſuffered to over- 
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bout th root hich'remaineth, and to take away from the 
ſame all fuch roots af appta? out thereof. " 


— A Ame oadh...o.aw.at- 


a: * ö Nertlehe Fyriophies uſed by | the unc . xo 

TO wittr your Gärden, as to mike the roots grow tlie 
Tek. RW more tedious Geet needfall; fo the hil- 
ling thereof ſexveth for that purpoſe, and there is time of 
growing füſfic ent for then betwirt the middeſt of April and 
Aapht;*and yet ir nęxtr hurteth, but rather doth good, If it 
be bert the hill N Ad-. 07 007 aunt bf Eo oy mon aft 
To pluck off tfie Leaves, to rhe end chat the Hops may pros 
fper che better l allo needlleſſe, and to no purpoſe, and rather 
hindereth thay helpeck the growth of the Hops, for they are 
hereb a7 ly Mat garchent which Nature hath neceſſi- 
Ny Fd d | u 


, ToflawthePoles, thereby to prolong tkeir continuance; 
ir niore than geefechto be go ne in this behalt 'for it is too 
tectious to your ſelf; and huttfufl to your H6p, and little a- 
vailable to the purpoſes aforeſaid. ti, Na 

To burn the nether part or great end of your Poles, as 
ſome do, to the end they ſhould laft or endure the longer, is 
alſo an unneceſſary trouble, onely Willow-Poles you may 
ſo uſe, to keep them from growing. 

ais it to weed the dust the hand, whereas the ſame 
weeds ſhall be buried by the raifing of the hill. 


as have you a brief and ſhort Deſcription of the 

- Platform of a Hop-Garden: what ground 1s fit for them, 
as ufo the Scitustion thereof wich the Proportion of 
ground a man may employ about Hops, whick may _ 


r A perfel# Platform 
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ch will be well recom 2 
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Husbandman : TY whoſe direion in panes 


if Gods go 
work, this ſmall Treatiſe wan compiled: ſor the 
Platform, firnefſe or unfitnefſe of the Ground, 2 here. 
| in you may learn how.to chooſe, and ſe your Roog 4 
the diſtance Eee e of 1 
ou are to, ſet about each hills: in con». © 
come to perfection, the manner of 
them up that they may eon · 
man ever wrote more ful- 
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The 17 due obſervation of theſe Directions is 
conn and without queſtion he cannot fall ſhort of his 
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Here follow certaine directions 
for the Sowing, Planting and Tranſplanting of 


TABACO. 


lntend to write but ſparingly of this ſubject (tho ugh 

not very many have former ly treated hereof : ) 1 ſhall 

firſt therefore begin ( paſſing by the ſeverall nameggyg is 

called by) as alſo the ſeverall ſpecies or kinds t f. 

With us in England generally it is called Tabaco, the ſhape 

and forme whereof very much reſembleth the greater Com- 

fry, infomueh that ſome would take it, or rather miftake it 
for great Comfry , they may rather deeme it to be yellow 
Hlenbane, they are not much unlike. It hath a thick round 
kalk nere about two foot high, whereon do grow fat green 
leaves , but not fo large as that whith grows in the Indies, 
ſomewhat round pointed, not being notched or cut inthe 

- edges, and bigger downward towward the root than it is a- 
dove: while it is young it is leaved, and putteth forth ſome 
branches diftant from one another halfe a foot, whereby it 

is furnifhed with leaves, and puttitig forth ſeverall joynts, at 
length it grows to a great height. T he talk branching forth 
deareth at the tops ſundry flowers coming out ofa ſwad or 
uk , having the faſhion of a bell, fearc g above the 
brinks of the hask : no ſooner are the flowers gone, but the 
ſeeds appeare, which are very fmall, not much unlike the 

; feeds of yellow henbane; when they are not yet ripethey are 

7 ofa green colour, but when they be ripe, they are ofa black 
q. colour. The roots are W nor woody, _ peri- 
_ '-- Ing- 
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ming, but chat, notwichdanding the hard frofts in winter, 8 | 


it ſprouts up againe in the Spring. 


The feeds were firſt brought from ſome remote part of 
the world into this Commonwealth not many yeares ſince, 


and were it not for its phyſicall qualities that it hath, more 
than the great benefit which wilt redound to this Nat ion by 
planting it (being not of verie great, cſteeme ) I had 
ſpared this labour: and my chiefe reaſon for this is, be- 


cauſe, l am of opinion, that hearbs eier tranſplanted, r 


brought in ſecd into this Land, ( if it ſhall agree with the 
ſoyl ) will agree better with the conſtitution of our bodies, 
than that which is brought from any forrein part from be- 

yond the Seas. | 


The nature of the Seyle that is required for the * 
Sowing, Planting or Tranſplantiug Tabaco. ſe 


4 ſo made, is moſt reqdiſite for this purpoſe : ifthe - 
Soyle be naturally fat and ſtrong, is je likewiſe muft 
be had of the ſcicuation of the ground, whether in field 
or garden, that the place be not over-ſhadowed with Trees, 
whereby the Sunne may be hindered from yielding unto 
it its heat: neither muſt your Tabaco be planted or ſowne, 
in wide & large fields which lies open to all winds and wea- 
chers, eſpecially the North winds. And as un kindly blaſts 
are a great enemy to the thriving of it on the one ſide, 
ſo on the other ſide, the want of the comfort of the heat 
of the Sunne will ſo chill it, chat it will never come to 

perfection. AM 70 n 

Bur if by Art: your ground muſt be well dunged and 

manured , Which ought to be mixed and incorporated 
with the earth, that there may not be the leaſt appearance 


He moft fruicfull and fertil ſoyle naturally N 2 2 


of Dung. Moreover the Dung you ſo make uſe of muſt 1 c 


lie a long time rotting, if it be gathered out of the 


ſtable: 


our beſt ſoyle therefore for preſent occaſion i 


ſuch as is taken up in the ftreets , or elſe Aſhes ſifted. a 


. 
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Your Hops and Tabaco will require the ſelſe manuring, 
and I am of opinion that ſuch lands as they ſow their 
Hempe in, muſt needs be fit for this purpoſe, becauſe it 
is fat and mellow. 


The beſt way of ſowing your Seeds 
ms are of opinion that rhe Seeds ſhould be care- 


leſly caft abroad without either ſowing or raking, 
the ones being firſt prepared with the Plough or the 
'Spade. | 

Others againe will tell you, that you muſt make a 
{wall hole in the ground with your finger, about the 
depth of your fingers length, wherein you may put ten 
or twelve ſceds, and ſo cover the hole againe: and this 
rcaſon they give for their ſo doing: for ay they g the 
ſeeds being very ſmall , are either ſubje& to be blowne 
away by every ſmall winde: or elſe parched by the ex- 
treame ſcorching heat of the Sunne. I prefer this way 
before the former. 

Others againe would have us ſow the ſeeds as Lettu- 
ces and other ſmall ſeeds are committed to the ground, 
by taking ſome of the fineſt moulde , and utting it 

into a platter of wood, or ſome ſuch like velfell „ mix- 
ing the earth very well with the ſeed, and ſo caſt to it on 
the ground very thinne and ſparingly. This may be their 
reaſon , becauſe the ſeed being mixed ſo well with the 
earth, will ftick cloſe to ſome ſmall crummes of earth, 
that the wind cannot diſperſe it, and befides it occafioneth 
the ſpeedier rooting theredf, and ſomewhat ſhelters it, 
that the heat of the Sunne will not much annoy it :but if 
you ſhall put a ſmall quantity of Aſhes very finely. fifted 
into the veſſel] among the earth and ſeeds, it would be 
much better. 
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"The time of Sewing or Planting. 


I the Moneths of March, April, or May, the Seed , + 
> | may be committed to the earth, but the moſt fit and. 
| convenienteſt ſeaſon is conceived to be in the middeſt of 
Aprill , or before ( if the Spring be very forward ) for 
March winds are no good friend unto them: whercfaxe | 

a good way were to cover your beds, already fowed, - 
with ald Mates , and when the Sunne doth appeare to 
uncover them the next morning, but becauſe you ſhould 
ſpare ſome daily labour and.toyle you might be put to, 
once for all fence it with reeds againſt the North- wind, 
for the ſpace of a moneth or two. 


FR Of ordering your ground after Sewing your Se ed, 


I the firſt place keep your ground cleare from weeds, 
aſwell before the ſowing of the ſeed , as afterwards, 
, becauſe otherwiſe the weeds will choake the plant, and 
ſteal away the ſtrength of the ground, which ſhould nou- 
riſh it. Alſo it would not be amiſſe to remove all 
ſtones from about them, becauſe the ones will im- 
pede their growth, and may occaſionit to prow awry, 
contrary to the natureof it. Indeed, if we will believe au- 
thors, it is à very ſullen Plant, and apt to take diſtaſt, 
which may be the reaſon that Phyficians terme it a begrbe 
of Mari, and 1 may adde another obſeryation of m 1 
owne, that from bence it is that all the Souldiers ſo k 
generally approve of it, that ſcarce one of a hundred 4 
can be well long without it. I write not this to give 
any <ncopr ut to our Engliſh Planters of Tabaca, 
becauſe when they have done all th:y can, they ace 
recompenced with a forry crop in conclufion , 1 
general ly ſtiled by the name of Mundungos but rather 
to animate Gentlemen , who happily may have ſpare 
ground enough, toſow and plant it in their Gardens, 
b not 


4 
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not that they ſhould think thereby to make any great gain 
by it, but to have it in readineſſe when occaſion ſhall re- 
quire, either for his own or neighbours uſe. The rare 

FF vecrtyes of Tabaco, the Phyficians, Apothecarics and Her- 
” balls, can beft acquaint you with. 1 

1 If che Seaſan of the year prove hot and dry, after the 
ſowing af your ſeed, you muſt have a ſpeciall care to- the- 

” wateringof your ground, and this muſt be done n: ither too 

early, nor too late in the morning, eſpecially in the Mo- 
- heths of April or May, nor too late in the Evening, ang 
after the leaf hath appeared . bove ground, about a foot high, 

yon may then tranſplant them. an | 


The manner of tranſplanting Tabaco. 


EY 


LF On ſhall (ſor you muſt be very chang of roots that 
* & you periſh them not) take a knife, or ſome other tool, 
and cut round about the roots all the earth fo deep as you 
may take up the roots entire, which when you have done, 
you muſt be very chary in ſeparating of them, (if there 
be more than one root) wherefore your beſt way is to take 
the enrth, that you (0 Gießen , with the roots, and put 
it into Tebof water, and in ſhort time the water will 
Wash away the earth from the ſmall and tender Imps, and 
©. by chis means yau may ſeyer the one Imp from the other 
without any danger of breikingthem ; the one being parted 
from the ther, ſet them in the place (Which before either 
was, or muſt now be prepared for them ) about four 
FF. foot diftance, the one from the other, and as near as you 
F - can ſo order it, that it may have the benefit of the South 
Faun, and that they may be defended from the North- 
FF winds: withall let them not want of their due wateringin 
F ' Sommer, for as drink to a thirſty ſoul; ſo water cheriſherh 
Z ud xgfreſherh the drooping and almoſt dropping leaves 
df, eich Plant: but chiefly chis Plant, which above all o- 
ther will require it, for of it f{clf, it is very hot by * 
®. 
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The time cf gathering it ſor your uſe. 

He ſtore that you intend to keep for your uſe by you, 
muſt be gathered before that it either flowreth or ſeed- 
eth, and therefore I conceive your beſ} time woud be about 
the middle of June, for then it is in its full ſtrength, and 
having gather'd it, you may not leave it in the Sun to dry, but 
as 2 es foot is ordered in drying, ſo may you order your 
Tabaco, and be ſure that each leaf be through dry before you 
put them tggether, for fear left they ſhould grow muſty, and 
by that means made uſeleſſe, and to prevent this, your wi- 
ſeſt courſe will be to let them hang ſeverally by themſelves, 
as at firft, onely you may, if you pleaſe, remove them from 
the drying place in Winter into ſome warmer place, becauſe 
though in the Summer, it lying open to the aire, it was be- 
Nall to you, it may in the Winter prove as prejudi- 
ciall. | 


The time of flowring and ſeeding. 


T-bearcth Flowers from the latter end of Fune till the 

latter end of Auguſt, and they are of a greeniſh, yellow 
colour, which the ſtalk branching forth, doth bear at the 
top thereof: theſe lowers are ſet in green husks, but ap- 
7 not much above the brims of of the husks. The ſeed is 
ikewiſe contained in the great heads, after the flowers are 
decayed. 

Of the Roots and Leaves. 


"THe Roots and Leaves do yield a Gluiſh and Rofinſh kind 

J of juice, ſomewhat yellow, and ſmelling ſomewhat ' 
like Roſin, but unpleaſant, and of a ſharp, eager and biting 
taſte;, which ſhews that it is by nature hot, more than in 
the ſecond degree, and dry in the firſt, whereupon we 
may inferre, that jt is no kind of yellow Henbane. 
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To preſerve the Plant or Reote from dying 
| n the Winter. 


IJ He root (as I faid before ) may ſpring up againe 
of its owne accord, but ſeldome aſter a ſharp win- 
ter : for when long and tedious frofts have cruſted 
the earth, out of all queſtion the roote if not pe- 
riſhed, will be much endangered, and at the' Spring time 
not be able, thorough weakneſſe, to proſper. Therefore 
I ſhall direct you how to. preſerve them; and keep the 
leaves green all the winter. l 5 
Some would have you ſence about your ground wich 
reeds, or ſuch things, as will breake the foree of the 
cold winds : and to preſerve them from froſts, they 
adviſe you to cover the Plants with Matts: but as ſuch a 
weight continually preſſing the Plant downe will rotte 
it „ ſo will it do but little good to the Plants in ex- 
tremity of Winter. 
Others would have you make a ſlight. honſe of Deale 
about your Plants to preſerve them, which you may 
remove afterwards .. Such as have enough may be at this 
unneceſſary charge. 
But the beſt way, as 1 conceive, to-preſerve them is by 
| removing them in the winter, the manner thus: Take 
up the root with the earth about them, put all into ſome 
pot or any other thing fit for the purpoſe, and ſet them in 
a warme place about your houſe, and let it abide there all 
the winter, but if the Sun chance to ſhine very hot, afford 
your Plant the benefit thereof for one hour or two, and ſo | 
returne ic to its former place, this is the moſt certaine way 
to prelerve roots and Plants all the Winter, and in the 
Spring ſet them into the ground with the ſame earth about 


1 them. 


FINIS. 


